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A VANITY MIRROR OF THE XVI CENTURY 


ESIRE for personal adornment has ever been a powerful 

incentive to artistic production. From the earliest stages 
of the race, base or precious metals, ivory or bone, precious or 
semi-precious stones have been fashioned into fibula or brooch, 
into belt buckle or sword hilt. More sophisticated ages have 
elaborated the ruder forms, only introducing a new one when 
it was demanded by society. 

If jewelry itself has sustained many modifications through- 
out the centuries, no less have such accessories of the toilet as 
mirrors. Vanity is a peculiarly human failing; but while the 
women of the bronze age were content to use, in case of need, 
polished metal or the placid surface of a stream to reflect their 
images, no such humble means couid please the grandes dames 
of the court of a Louis of France. These pleasure-loving seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century ladies were to bring into being 
the sumptuous étuis of gold or silver, which are but exquisite 
ancestors of the omnipresent vanity case of today. Far rarer, 
however, are the tiny mirrors of an earlier age, worn as pendants 
from the neck or suspended from the girdle by the great ladies 
of the sixteenth century,—‘‘carried with them ‘wheresoever 
they go,’ as Stubbes, the censor of the follies of his day,” 
records." 

That these mirrors were important objects is attested by the 
fact that the best known artists did not disdain to design them. 
Dumesnil,’ for example, records eight studies for mirrors by the 
famous ornamentist, Etienne Delaune, who was born in Paris 
in 1519 and died there in 1583; and Guilmard® reproduces one 
by this same artist. 

These little looking-glasses are almost non-existent today. 
A beautiful example, unquestionably influenced in design by 
Delaune, is exhibited in the Galerie d’Apollon of the Louvre; * 

1H. Clifford Smith, Jewellery, p. 272. 

2 Le Peintre-Graveur Francais, Vol. IX, pp. 96, 97, 98. 


3 Guilmard, Les maitres ornemanistes, Vol. II, Pl. VI, VII. 
4 Marquet de Vasselot, Catalogue, Orfévrerie, Musée du Louvre, No. 278, Pl. XXV. 
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and another has been recently added to the collection of The 
Cleveland Museum of Art as a purchase for the Wade Collec- 
tion.’ Both of these are oval in form, bound by a simple metal 
framework with small rings for attachment to the girdle; and 
both are examples of a rare enamel technique called by M. 
de Laborde “emaux cloisonné en résille sur crystal.” This 
seemingly elaborate name is nothing but an exact technical 
description of a type of cloisonné enamel. 

J. Labarte? describes how successfully “the French gold- 
smiths of the sixteenth century used, in the ornamentation of 
pieces of goldsmith work or of jewelry, all the processes known, 
so well described by Cellini in his “Traité de l’orfévrerie’ . . . 
But there is a type of ornamentation, delightful in effect and 
of a marked delicacy, which belongs properly to the French 
goldsmiths of the second half of the sixteenth century, without 
anyone’s knowing to whom the invention of it is due.” This is 
the enamel “en résille” referred to above. 

This technique is peculiar to the late sixteenth or early 
seventeenth century, and was used for jewelry, for mirror or 
miniature cases, and in certain examples for the girdle itself 
from which these and other objects were suspended. It was 
indeed a curious technical process. The desired design of 
arabesques and scrolls was engraved upon the surface of a 
plaque of glass paste or rock crystal to a depth of perhaps half 
a millimetre or a millimetre. This incised pattern was then 
lined with gold, and the tiny compartments or cloisons so 
formed were filled with opaque or translucent enamels of an 
extreme fusibility. The result after careful firing and polishing 
was a beautiful all-over design almost like a kind of incrusta- 
tion upon the crystal surface. Needless to say the process was 
one of great delicacy, necessarily so because of the excessive 
fragility of the materials used. 

This perhaps accounts for the scarcity of examples that have 
been preserved. Two pieces are recorded in the Louvre; there 
are girdles in the South Kensington Museum and the Wallace 
Collection; a miniature case is in the J. Pierpont Morgan Col- 
lection;* some fine pieces are on exhibition in the Cabinet des 

1 344 in. high x 2% in. wide (6.66 cm. x 8.89 cm.) 


2 J. Labarte, Histoire des arts industriels. 
3 Catalogue of Jewels and Precious Works of Art, J. Pierpont Morgan Collection, PI.XCIV. 
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Medailles of the Bibliotheque National at Paris; and a few 
examples are in private collections. One of these latter has at 
last found a permanent resting place in The Cleveland Museum 
of Art. 

In this new museum piece the crystal is backed by a finely 
corded lavender-grey silk. The decoration is in the form of a 
balanced scroll and flower pattern enclosing animal forms, birds 
and rabbits; the translucent reds, greens, and blues are ac- 
centuated by opaque whites and yellows, with minor touches 
of pale blue and green. 

It is primarily an object of extreme rarity and beauty, and as 
such it rightfully takes its place in the Museum collection. At 
the same time the question inevitably arises, ““Who was the 
personage for whom it was made? Who was the great lady who 
gazed searchingly into its mirrored surface?” Unfortunately, 
history will be forever silent as to that fact. W. M. M. 


COPTIC TEXTILES 


A valuable addition to the textile collection of the Museum is 
the gift of twenty-two Egyptian pieces of the early Christian 
era, presented by George D. Pratt of New York City, who has 
generously divided his collection between The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and our own institution. As the Cleveland 
Museum has hitherto possessed few examples of the weaving 
of ancient Egyptian civilization, the gift supplies a much-felt 
need. 

A glance at the history and customs of Egypt is helpful for 
the appreciation of these interesting fabrics. When Alexander 
the Great conquered the Nile country in 332 B. C., he founded 
the city which, named for him, afterwards became a center of 
Hellenistic culture. Rome in its turn became the ruler of 
Egypt in 3o B. C. Although the customs and arts of the con- 
quering nations became the fashion of the cities, the masses 
of the people were little influenced by the civilization of either 
Greece or Rome. This was particularly true of religion. Until 
the introduction of Christianity, the Egyptians held steadfastly 
to their ancient beliefs and to the worship of their own gods. 

Christianity reached Egypt in the reign of Nero (54-68 
A. D.), and the first congregation was founded in Alexandria 
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in the second century. The religion continued to spread, and 
was adopted with fervor by the lower orders of the people; for 
a religion founded on a clear doctrine of life after death was 
especially congenial to the Egyptians. 

With the spread of Christianity the ancient custom of mummi- 
fying the bodies of the dead gradually disappeared. Immediate 
burial without embalming became the common practice, and 
the clothes that were worn in life were used in the burial of 
the dead. The good preservation of the textiles is due in large 
measure to this practice, since the substance used at that time 
in embalming bodies tended rather to destroy than to preserve 
the garments. Graves were dug in the dry sand beyond the 
fertile strip of land bordering the Nile, where they have re- 
mained under the protection of the favorable soil and climate 
until recent times. 

The Christianized Egyptians became known as Copts, a 
Europeanized form of the Arabic “Quibt” or “Quubt,” which 
in turn was derived from the Greek word “Aigyptioi,” a term 
that referred to their religion as well as to their nationality. 
The Copts possessed great skill as weavers and produced many 
artisans. Guilds and textile industries were founded in Alex- 
andria, Akhmim, and Antinoé. At the same time home in- 
dustries were carried on, and the fellah or Egyptian peasant 
wove the garments which he himself was to wear; it is to this 
latter group that the majority of textiles found in the graves 
belong. 

The principal garment worn in Egypt in Graeco-Roman 
times was the linen tunic, and this continued to be used for 
some centuries. The pallium, a cloth of oblong shape, was often 
used over the tunic as a cloak. It was from such garments that 
our decorative patches have been ruthlessly cut. The shallow 
graves were unfortunately readily accessible, and were pillaged 
by native Arabs. Garments were torn from bodies, and the 
decorative parts cut out and offered for sale. 

These pieces are usually in the form of round or square 
medallions or of narrow strips. The latter, known originally as 
clavi, were long bands extending at the neck across the shoulder 
and down the front and back of the tunic. The medallions 
called segmenta were worn on the shoulder and near the bottom 
edge of the garment, front and back. These decorations were 
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woven in tapestry technique with wool, or sometimes with a 
mixture of linen and wool, on linen warp threads. The loom 
used was a small high-warp, on which the weaver probably wove 
from the front, instead of from the back as with the Gobelin 
loom of today. When the decoration was used on linen tunics, 
it could be woven directly into the garment; and when the gar- 
ment was worn out, it could be transferred by means of ap- 
pliqué to a new tunic. 

These decorations were of two types, the first woven in one 
color, the second in several colors. Both in their earliest form 
show an unconventionalized, naturalistic tendency; and both 
are found in the early centuries of the Christian era. The first 
type, making use of purple or blue-purple in wool on linen, is 
usually characterized by precision and delicacy of line. The 
polychrome designs of the second type, for the most part coming 
as late as the fifth, sixth, or seventh centuries, were more deco- 
rative in their delineation if sometimes less fine. As time went 
on, the decorations became more and more crude, more spotted 
with colors; blues, purples, greens, yellows, and reds were often 
found in the same piece. 

The designs for tapestry decorations were drawn from several 
sources. In the Graeco-Roman period, Orpheus and the cen- 
taur, Bacchus and the satyr, nereids and other mythological 
figures and scenes were employed. Leaf scrolls and floral 
motifs were also used. Later, oriental subjects reached Egypt 
through Syria and Mesopotamia, and this oriental influence 
was strengthened when Constantinople became the capital of 
the eastern empire; lions attacking or pursuing deer, the lion 
hunt, or warriors became popular. Finally Christian subjects 
also began to appear; among those of our own textiles we find 
the Orantes, the devotional figures with upraised hands. Often 
the Christian symbol was used with the oriental design although 
the Christian weaver, fearing persecution, made the cross as 
inconspicuous as possible. An amusing instance of this is seen 
in the lion hunt of the illustration; a tiny cross in Egyptian 
form, the ankh, or the hieroglyph for life, appears just above 
the lion’s head. 

For the most part, our textiles belong to the late period and 
are polychrome and brilliant in color; the technique varies 
from the finest tapestry weaving to crude workmanship and 
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clumsy design. A group of three roundel decorations are finely 
executed. A lion hunt (reproduced), a group of warriors, and 
a third group of three figures are especially delightful in line 
and design. All three bear the Christian cross in small and 
inconspicuous form. They date back to the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh centuries. An effective decoration is a wild boar and a 
hound facing each other but each kept within its own circle. 
The animals are woven in blue-purple on natural linen. Fram- 
ing them in is a border of leaves in green and red. A panel of 
a centaur and one of dancing women framed by arches are 
in purple on linen and belong to the fourth century. 

A strip of woven ornament almosta yard in length is prob- 
ably from a large cloth or hanging. Two bands of decoration 
woven in purple-blue wool on a ground of yellow wool have a 
design of warriors or huntsmen in pairs, in vertical position, 
alternating with pairs of hounds running, in horizontal position, 
a curious convention of not infrequent occurrence. 

A large medallion is of interesting type. The technique differs 
from that of the other pieces: a looped weaving instead of the 
tapestry stitch. The woolen weft threads were introduced after 
a group of four or five weft threads of the linen ground. The 
effect secured is like that of a Roman mosaic. (See illustra- 
tion.) The colors used in this textile are red, indigo-blue, 
orange, and yellow. The piece is eighteen inches square and 
has been the decoration of a large-sized cloth or hanging. 

The textiles will be on exhibition in the Textile Study Room 
early in November and will serve as an inspiration for students 
of design. The richness of pattern and brilliancy of color in 
these ancient pieces will also reward all those who are inter- 
ested to consider them even briefly. G. U. 


CHINESE SCULPTURE 


As Chinese sculpture is a subject which has interested scholars 
only at a comparatively recent date, little has been written 
about it in comparison with the volume of material dealing 
with ceramics, painting, and various other forms of art. 
During the past year or so, however, two publications bearing 
on this subject have appeared in London; and it is particularly 
gratifying to note that in both instances objects in collections 
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of this institution have been used as illustrative material. The 
Bulletin for February, 1926,' called attention to the publication 
of two of the sculptures of the Worcester R. Warner Collection 
in the book by Leigh Ashton?of The Victoria and Albert 
Museum in London. These were a highly-colored stone votive 
stele of the Six Dynasties period and the large stone Amida of 
the T’ang period, which sits so imposingly on its high pedestal 
in the Garden Court. Recently, another scholar, Dr. Sirén of 
the University of Stockholm, has illustrated four Museum 
objects in his monumental work on Chinese sculpture.* These 
are the stone stele of the Wei Dynasty, dated 537 A. D., in the 
John Huntington Collection,* one of the earliest examples of 
Chinese sculpture to be purchased for the Museum, and three 
stone heads of the T’ang Dynasty (618-907 A. D.), presented 
by Worcester R. Warner. 

Although the dated stele of the Wei Dynasty has twice 
before appeared in the Bu/letin, it is such an excellent example 
of Buddhistic sculpture that it may not be amiss to call atten- 
tion to it again. Sakyamuni Buddha stands between two at- 
tendant Bodhisattvas, one of which is quite badly damaged. 
The freely-carved lotus flowers on which the Bodhisattvas 
stand serve to emphasize the archaic stiffness of the three 
figures. In the floral pedestals, in the halo of lotus blossoms 
and leaves, and in the flame-patterned nimbus behind the 
figures, there are rhythmic qualities easily and quickly appre- 
ciated by the Western mind. The figures themselves have acer- 
tain aloofness, a seeming lack of individuality and personal 
character, an appearance of internal serenity, very character- 
istic of Chinese sculpture but not always easily understood by 
an occidental. As Dr. Sirén has so well put it:° “The Buddhist 
divinities or beings have reached far above the human stage 
in their spiritual evolution. They may retain some outward 
resemblance to human beings, but their essential nature is not 
like that of ordinary man. They represent rather the unifying 
basic features of human nature than individual differentiations; 


1 “A Note on Two Pieces of Chinese Sculpture in the Worcester R. Warner Collection.” 

2 “An Introduction to the Study of Chinese Sculpture,” by Leigh Ashton, London, 1924. 

3 “Chinese Sculpture from the Fifth to the Fourteenth Century,” by Osvald Sirén, London 
and New York, 1925. 

4 Object 420.14, illustrated in the Bulletin for July, 1914, published and illustrated in the 
Bulletin for November, 1914. 77-4 cm., 30% in. high. Sirén, plates 200a, 200b, and page 52. 

5 Sirén, page XVI. 
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they are lifted above all conflicting desires and the opposites 
of good and evil.” The contrast between the formal deities 
with their carefully folded garments, and the freely-carved, 
vigorous, almost playful background is most pleasing. 

The inscription on the back of the stele, with the change of a 
few words here and there, would be almost as suitable for a 
piece of mediaeval Christian sculpture as for a Chinese me- 
morial tablet made at a time when the Roman Empire had 
completely crumbled, and Europe was in the midst of the Dark 
Ages. To quote in part from a translation: “The Buddhist 
Classics speak of the vanity of mortal life, the glory of im- 
mortality, the value of a good example in helping others, the 
abounding mercy of the gods, and the reflection of inward light 
through the preaching of the faith. These principles constrain 
me to make this record of virtue in the hope of laying up merit. 
Now I, Yuan Ling, Captain of Imperial Cavalry, Governor of 
Honan . . . Prince of Kao P’ing . . . have caused this image 
of Sakyamuni to be erected in memory of my deceased wife, 
the Princess of Ssu Ma, in the hope that it will help her along 
her bright road in Paradise. Her sole ambition was to be 
saintly. She was an earnest believer in the Trinity. In life she 
looked forward to the Great Change, and at death she believed 
that she would soon be in the presence of Buddha . . . May 
it cause her good example to be spread abroad and to bring 
many to the light.” Dr. Sirén states that “it is most likely a 
work from southern Chihli.” (Chihli is the province in which 
Pekin is located.) 

Of the three stone heads of the T’ang Dynasty, one,’ a Bod- 
hisattva, is assigned by Dr. Sirén to the Province of Shensi, 
which is west and south of Chihli, some seven or eight hundred 
miles inland. 

One of the remaining two heads is of a rather heavy-faced 
Buddha,’ with a smiling countenance, prominent eyebrows, and 
winding tresses of hair, reminiscent of the archaic sculpture of 
the North Wei Dynasty. The other® is of a Bodhisattva 
whose high-knotted locks are bound by a fillet attached to a 
starlike ornament. These two pieces are listed by Dr. Sirén as 


1 Object 15.311, 25.4 cm., 10 in. high, Sirén, plate 376c, and page 100, 
2 Object 15.312, 38.1 cm., 15 in. high. Sirén, plate 467c, page 128. 
3 Object 17.294, 48.26 cm., 19 in. high. Sirén, plate 468c, page 128. 
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coming from Honan, a province north of Shantung and Chihli 
and just east of Shensi. 

There are a number of unpublished but thoroughly char- 
acteristic and representative pieces of Chinese sculpture in the 
Museum collection, which will later be discussed in on pages. 


ENJOYMENT AND FAMILIARITY 


The comic page in the Sunday papers is probably the most 
popular art in America. Its popularity, like all popularity, is 
based on genuine excellencies. Possibly it lacks something in 
depth and subtlety; but it has go, humor, and humanity. 
University professors and museum curators have been caught 
reading it. As a sole source of artistic inspiration, however, it 
has limitations. 

Two years ago, the children’s librarians of Cleveland agreed 
that the newspaper comics were the prevailing models for the 
youngsters who drew in the branch libraries; and the head of 
the Children’s Museum conceived the notion of furnishing a 
counter attraction. With the help of the Cleveland Print Club 
she sent out to the branch libraries a supply of facsimile repro- 
ductions of prints and drawings by Old Masters, and some 
drawing materials. The result was instantaneous. Mutt, Jeff, 
and Spark Plug gave place as models to works of Albrecht 
Diirer and Leonardo da Vinci; and with the finer inspiration 
came also original expression such as had not been brought in 
before, drawings childlike but direct and sensitive. Many of 
the children thus brought out have been sent by the libraries 
to the Museum, where they have turned with avidity to such 
things as Chinese painting and Byzantine ivories. Some have 
found instruction at the Museum, and a few have gone to the 
School of Art. 

The experience tends to confirm the Museum in its attitude 
toward popular taste. People tend to like good qualities when 
they are acquainted with them. Nothing is too good; it may 
be too strange, or too complicated, or too sophisticated, but not 
too good. Excellence has nothing to do, one way or the other, 
with strangeness or sophistication. A picture may be in a 
familiar style and either good or bad, or as unpopular as a 
Buddhist painting and no whit worse or better for its strange- 
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ness. So also with sophistication; it is no gauge of quality. 
There are stupid symphonies and great folk songs, and the 
other way around. If one is acquainted with living art, one is 
less entertained with the stupid. Excellence as a source of 
enjoyment is open to all who may become familiar with it. 

It is clearly the duty of the Museum to avoid the temptation 
to try to interpret popular taste as something lower than its 
own level, and to attempt to reach down to it. Rather, the 
Museum should maintain the highest possible excellence and 
try to make it familiar. 

To the generation of adults brought up on Millet and Corot, 
even the Impressionists of fifty years ago seem strange; and as 
to the art of the younger generation of painters, evincing 
skepticism toward the standards of the elders, it is incompre- 
hensible to the older populace. Not so to the children of today, 
who find contemporary art closely akin to their own language, 
and the art of the cave men no more distant than that of the 
nineteenth century. If the art is provided, the susceptible 
children demand no introduction. 

The adult is more likely to be hampered with his own stand- 
ards, which though possibly modernized in regard to comics 
are often ossified in relation to painting and sculpture. Lectures 
will help. But of more immediate value than lectures is the 
guidance through the Museum collections offered every Wednes- 
day and Friday afternoons, without charge, to any who 
may wish it. The most excellent works, whether lowly or 
exalted, sweet or strident, simple or complicated, but always 
fine, should fill our galleries; and the Museum offers freely such 
human introduction as the public will accept. R. H. 


FIFTY YEARS OF FRENCH ART 
SCULPTURE AND DRAWINGS BY MAILLOL 


The fall season opens with an exceedingly important exhibition 
of French art. This is divided into two parts. The larger sec- 
tion, “Fifty Years of French Art,” consists of a group of 
paintings, etchings, drawings, and lithographs owned by the 
Museum or lent by Cleveland collectors, supplemented by 
loans from private owners and dealers in New York. The 
second section is a representative group of sculptures and draw- 
ings by the French sculptor, Aristide Maillol, lent through the 
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courtesy of Mr. A. C. Goodyear of Buffalo, New York. So at 
one time, the combined groups give a glimpse of French paint- 
ing, graphic art, and sculpture in their more recent phases. 
In them the line of tradition holds firm, and the national char- 
acter which the Frenchman has always imparted to his art 
speaks in unmistakable fashion. 

Life has changed greatly in the past fifty years. Business, 
manners, transportation, morals, religion, fashion, forms of 
entertainment, music, sport, the theatre,—each has sustained 
drastic changes or profound modifications. The world is a 
different place; and art, connected with and reflecting life, has 
also inevitably altered. Familiarity with the altered life that 
is all about has shorn it of strangeness. Unfamiliarity with 
certain recent forms of art expression has, however, made them 
seem difficult to understand. 

Degas, Renoir, and Cezanne, Redon, Pissarro, and Gauguin 
have been exhibited in the Museum before; but Van Gogh 
and Seurat, Matisse and Derain, De Segonzac and Picasso, 
Utrilloand Marie Laurencin have never been satisfactorily repre- 
sented. So this rare opportunity is given through the generosity 
of many lenders to see these serious productions of the past 
few decades. Impressionism has been adequately shown in 
the Museum before, so this angle of the art of the past half 
century has not been stressed at this time. Instead the em- 
phasis has been laid on those men who led the way out of 
Impressionism into Post-Impressionism and Expressionism and 
other forms of present-day art. Ww. M. M. 


NOTE 


Two articles by Mr. Milliken have been accorded the dis- 
tinction of first place in the October issues of The Connoisseur 
and Art in America respectively. The first is entitled “Early 
Enamels in The Cleveland Museum of Art’; the second, “A 
Bolognese Miniature by Niccolo da Bologna”: and both are 
illustrated by photographs of Museum objects. 

Mr. Milliken has just returned from three months of study 
and travel abroad. 
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CALENDAR 


November, 1926 (See Lecture Leaflet for Details) 
5. 8.15 p.m. Chinese Painting, by Laurence Binyon, Officer in charge of 
Oriental Prints and Paintings, British Museum, London. 
6. 2.00 p.m. For Young People. Modern European Picture Books, by 
Otto F. Ege. 
7. 4.00 p.m. Five Painters of Five Centuries, by Mr. Howard. 
10. 8.15 p.m. Organ Recital, by Mr. Quimby. Assisted by Helene All- 
mendinger, contralto. 
12. 8.15 p.m. Athens and Florence in Modern Buildings, by Mr. Howard. 
13. 2.00 p.m. For Young People. Marionette Play: Cinderella, by Ninth 
Grade Pupils, Ursuline Academy. 
14. 4.00 p.m. Park Design and Recreation, by Arthur A. Shurtleff, Land- 
scape Architect, Boston. 
19. 8.15 p.m. The Chamber Music of Johannes Brahms. Quartet in A 
Minor, Opus 51, No. 2, and Sextet in B Flat Major, Opus 
18, by The Ribaupierre Quartet and Assistants. 
20. 2.00 p.m. For Young People. Musical Afternoon, by the Patrick Henry 
Junior High School Orchestra. 
21. 4.00 p.m. Modern Painting, by Mr. Milliken. 
24. 8.15 p.m. Organ Recital, by Mr. Quimby. ; 
26. 8.15 p.m. The Metropolitan’s American Wing, by Meyric Rogers, 
Associate Professor, Department of Fine Arts, Harvard 
University. 
27. 2.00 p.m. For Young People. My Visit to Burma, by Irene Pen- 
nington. 
28. 4.00 p.m. Musical Tendencies Abroad. Lecture by Douglas Moore. 


REGULAR EVENTS 

Sundays at 5.15 p.m.: Informal Organ Recitals. 

Sundays at 4.00 p.m.: Museum Hour for Girls and Boys: Talks and Stories. 

Sundays at 4.00 p.m.: Museum Hour for Little Children, by Florence Sampson 

Saturday mornings: Singing and Drawing Classes for Members’ Children. 

Mondays at 4.00 p.m.: History of Architecture, by Mr. Martin. 

Wednesdays at 7.30 p.m.: Ancient Sculpture, by Mr. Martin. 

Wednesdays and Fridays at 4.00 p.m.: Gallery Talks, by Mr. Martin. 

Wednesdays and Fridays from 2.00 to 4.00 p.m.: Guidance through the 
galleries by Mr. Martin. 

Saturdays at 10.00 a.m.: Introduction to European Civilization through Its 

Art. Extension Course of The Cleveland School of Education, by Mr. 
Howard. 
EXHIBITIONS 

Gallery IX, French Art of the Past Fifty Years. (This exhibition closes No- 
vember 28.) 

Gallery X, Sculpture by Maillol. (This exhibition closes November 28.) 

Gallery XI, Prints and Drawings. 

Educational Corridor, Modern European Picture Books. 

Textile Study Room, Egyptian Coptic Textiles. 
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VOTIVE STELE HEAD OF A BODHISATTVA 


from Southern Chihli (?) from Shensi Province (?) 
Chinese, Wei Dynasty, dated 537 A. D. Chinese, T’ang Dynasty, 618-907 A. D. 
The John Huntington Collection The Worcester R. Warner Collection 


HEAD OF BUDDHA HEAD OF A BODHISATTVA 


from Honan Province (?) from Honan Province (?) 
Chinese, T’ang Dynasty, 618-907 A. D. Chinese, T’ang Dynasty, 618-907 A. D. 
The Worcester R. Warner Collection The Worcester R. Warner Collection 
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ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 

The President and the Director, ex offictis 
E. B. Greene W. G. Mather 
L. C. Hanna, Jr. D. Z. Norton 

ADVISORY COUNCIL 
The President of Western Reserve University 
The President of Case School of Applied Science 
Charles T. Brooks Alfred K. Kelley 
Charles F. Brush Mrs. Ralph Thrall King 
E. S. Burke, Jr. Woods King 
Harold T. Clark Mrs. H. H. Johnson 
Ralph M. Coe Amos B. McNairy 
H. G. Dalton Laurence H. Norton 
F. E. Drury Kenyon V. Painter 
Mrs. Henry A. Everett James Parmelee 
Paul L. Feiss Frederic S. Porter 
Salmon P. Halle Mrs. F. F. Prentiss 
H. M. Hanna, Jr. Ambrose Swasey 
Edward S. Harkness Worcester R. Warner 
Myron T. Herrick E. L. Whittemore 
Guerdon S. Holden Lewis B. Williams 
William R. Huntington 


MEMBERSHIP 
Foundation Benefactors contribute or 
devise 
Endowment Benefactors contribute or 
devise 
Benefactors contribute or devise 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute or 
devise 
Fellows for Life contribute 
Life Members contribute 
Fellows pay annually 
Organization Members pay annually 
Sustaining Members pay annually 
Annual Members pay annually 
Full particulars may be had upon request. 


ADMISSION 
Open daily from 9 a.m. to ¢ p.m., except as 
follows: 

Wednesday 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Sunday I p.m. to Io p.m. 

Free days: Sunday,Wednesday, Saturday, and 
public holidays. Friday is also free from 7to10 
p.m. during the lecture season. 

On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of com- 
plimentary tickets, and children of school age. 

Closed all day on July 4, Thanksgiving Day, 
and December 25. 


$500,000 


100,000 
25,000 


Z. Norton, Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. 
Secretary, F. A. Whiting 


STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 
Director, Frederic Allen Whiting 
Assistant Director, Rossiter Howard 
Curator of Decorative Arts, William M. Milliken 
Assistant Curator of Textiles, Gertrude Underhill 
Curator of Paintings, William M. Milliken 
Curator of Oriental Art, Theodore Sizer 
Curator of Prints, Theodore Sizer 
Assistant Curator, Leona E. Prasse 
Curator of Classical Art, Rossiter Howard 
European Representative 
Harold Woodbury Parsons 
Assistant to the Director, Olive C. Whiting 
Secretary to the Director, Ethel F. Cook 

Registrar, Eleanor R. Sackett 
Cashier, Isabel Bloomberg 
Curator of Educational Work, Rossiter Howard 
Assistant Curator, Louise M. Dunn 
Assistants, Gertrude Underhill,Ruth F.Ruggles, 
Katharine Gibson, Alice W. Howard, 
Marguerite Bloomberg 
Curator of Musical Arts, Arthur W. Quimby 
Librarian, Nell G. Sill 
Assistants, Harriet H. Thwing, Irene J. Kaul 
Photography and Printing, E. A. Ruggles 
Membership and Publicity Secretary, I. T. Frary 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
John W. McCabe 


GALLERY ADVICE 
The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but their many duties make it advisable 
that appointments be arranged in advance. 


LIBRARY 
A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, will be found on the ground 
floor. Open from g to 5 daily except Sunday; 
from October to May, Sunday 3 to 6, Wed- 
nesday 7 to 9. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the 
Museum, with friends who may desire to help in 
this way. 
WHEEL CHAIRS 

For the convenience of visitors wheel chairs are 
available. No charge is made unless an atten- 
dant is desired, for which service 50 cents an 
hour is charged. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Catalogues, photographs, postcards, Bulletins, 
etc. are for sale at the desk near the main en- 
trance. Orders by mail are invited. 

LUNCH ROOM 
The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance is 
open to the public from 12 m. to § p.m. 
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